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From the American Monthly Magazine. 
The Fall of Cwsar. 
The evening preceding the fate of the 
last survivor of the first triumvirate was un- 
usually beautiful. The sun retired in full 


splendor in the west, enveloping the sum-| 
mit of the lofty Capitolium in a blaze of 


ether, and impressing with his beams the 
varied colors of an iris on the cerulean soft- 
ness of an Italian sky. The Collis Hortu- 
lorum, or hill of flowers, at the northern 
boundary of the city, scented the air with 
its rich and varied perfume. The waters 
in the aqueducts rippled in obedience to the 
gentle breeze which slightly agitated their 
currents; and the janitor of the temple on the 
golden mountain, contemplating in silent 
rapture the scene of unrivalled beauty, stood 
ready to perform his vesper duties to the 
god of peace, as the last rays of the setting 
luminary cast their shadows on the distant 
horizon. * * * 

The interior of the Capitolium, a relic of 
the elder Tarquin, presented a striking con- 
trast to the rock on which it stood. Pleas- 
ure barges and smaller Roman galleys glid- 
ed along the Tiber, before its western front 
—on the right wing of which stood the 
Temple of Minerva, enriched with a marble! 
statue of the Goddess, holding in her right 
hand a spear, and in the left her awful egis. 
On the opposite wing, a temple had been 
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tor—to banish justice and mercy from her 
confines—to rend asunder the iron bonds of 


os, and Eden bloomed in beauty. Nature 
viewed the horrible catastrophe, and shud- 
dered through the elements of the tempest. 

Dark clouds, hitherte unknown in the 


the east, the sky becomes suddenly obscur- 
ed—loud and repeated thunder echoes thro’ 
the seven hills of the imperial city—livid 
lightning darts along the walls of the Cap- 
itol—the waves of the Tiber dash against 
the Tarpeian rock, as if agitated by the an- 
gry spirit of Manlius—the wind, hitherto 








dedicated to Juno, whose image, carved in 
the purest alabaster, reposed on a royal 
couch—her head enriched by a crown, her} 
hand grasping a sceptre. The supremacy| 
of Jupiter was acknowledged, by the erec- 
tion of a splendid apartment between those 
of the Goddesses, the doors of which were 
of gold—the pavement of the purest mar- 
ble ; a statue of the powerful Deity, hold- 
ing in one hand a thunderbolt, and in its 
Opposite a sceptre surmounted by an eagle, 
graced a niche in the Temple, and pro- 
claimed his rank and dominion over all the 
gods. 

The gates of the city were shut. Na- 
ture had sunk torepose. ‘The only sound 
which vibrated on the gentle breeze, as it 
floated over the city of the Caesars, were 
those from the sentinels on the Temple of 
Romulus, or the guardians of that of Dia- 
na. The deep and universal hush of hu- 
manity was the precursor to a storm, des- 
tined to shake Rome to her centre—to de- 
populate her cities—to turn her rivers into 
blood—to grace the walls of the Forum 


scarcely agitating the leaves of the aspen, 
shakes the massive doors of the Capitol— 
the statues of the gods tremble to their base 














of the gods. 


Cesar, suddenly started from her couch, 
shrieking in a voice of terror, heightened 
by despair, which rang through the vault- 


with the bleeding head of her darling ora-|\row thus shall it be with Cesar: the fates 


have passed the Rubicon—retreat is vain 
—they come—they come: welcome, ye 
nature—to prostrate virtue on the shrine of|\gloomy messengers—-thrice welcome to 
revenge—and to shame even the demon of your charnel-house of death !! 
cruelty, by refinement on the tortures he}|your mansion for the mighty Casar—the 
had invented. The calm interval resem-|\conqueror of Gaul—the destroyer of Pom- 
bled that in which the world rose from cha- ipey—the friend of Brutus’—look on the 
hellish grin with which she shrieks the 
name of Brutus— will grace the regions of 
infernalism with superior lustre. Yedaugh- 
ters of Nox and Acheron, on with your 
mild region of Italy, are seen to gather injjblack and bloody vestments-—twine an 
eternal garland to grace the brow of the 
mighty Julius—and thou, Charon, waft the 
conqueror of Britain in safety, across the 
bosom of Cocytus, into the never-ending 
guardianshipof Pluto. How will the daugh- 
ters of Erebus welcome their new compan- 
Hades will resound with echoes of 
infernal joy at the approach of the lofty dic- 
tator—mighty Cesar—Pompey, thy rival 
‘on the plains of Pharsalia shall haunt thee 
—one vivid electric flash, penetrating the jin the regions of Tartarus: the serpents 
chamber of Pompey’s statue, displays drops||of Circe and the Eumenedes shall charm 
of sweat, mingled with blood, on the lifeless ithee—thou shalt see the fields o° “Slysium, 
forehead of the sculptured hero—the op-/|but not taste their fruits—shalt quench thy 
posing elements, at length concentrating,|/thirst with Tantalus and labor with Sisy- 
burst with an awful concussion, over the|/phus!’ again in savage exultation she 
fated city, as though the knell of her desti-|/screams, ‘behold the preparation—the altar 


ion! 


ny had been rung in an incensed assembly|iof sacrifice—the priests impatient to per- 
form their office! the victim—the victim is 
At this moment Calphurnia, the wife of|\ready—ha! ha! ha!’ She vanishes : I see 
them pierce thy body—their daggers glit- 
ter in the air, wet with the blood of Cesar ! 


murder Cesar !” 


ed ceilings of the palace—* Help! they 


Ye gods, protect my Julius.” 
The bride of Cesar on uttering the last 
words, bent in the attitude of prayer, but 


The horror-stricken cry awakened the||the tongue refused to perform its office : the 


conqueror of Pompey. 


“What midnight 


‘tempest of passion had been too strong for 


vision has disturbed thee, my lovely Cal-|ithe frail tenement against which it had 


phurnia !’—exclaimed he. 


“Thine eyes 
are wild—thy countenance unearthly—the 


beaten—excitement had suspended the func- 
tions of life—the lips became blue—the vi- 


vital stream has left thy cheek: fear not,|/tal stream fled from the surface to its source 


thou art the wife of Caesar.” 


—the eyes were fixed with that peculiar 


“Iam,” replied Calphumia—* but ere||expression which attends the prostration of 


to-morrow’s sun shall cease to enlighten 


our hemisphere, the bleeding body of Julius||sumed that ghastly paleness which remains 
shall be the bridegroom of Calphurnia. 


the mental powers—the countenance as- 


on the features immediately succeeding the 


Seest thou the convulsion of external na-|jdissolution of life, and uttering a shriek that 


ture? the Tarpeian rock trembles. 








And 
look—I see the spirit of Manlius rise from|/with one convulsive effort she essayed to 
the waves of Tiber to greet the headless ‘throw herself on the bosom of Cesar, and 
shade of Pompey, as it approaches from the} fell senseless on the floor. 

Egyptian shore—Cornelia rends the ele- 
ments with shouts of joy—she beckons me,||the inmates of the palace, and the chamber 
pointing to the waves yet tingéd with the||was quickly filled with domestics, each 
blood of her hero, exclaiming as she clasps|/striving to restore the victim of unbounded 
her hand sheathing a dagger: ‘ To-mor- 


echoed through every avenue of the palace, 


The shriek of Calphurnia had awakened 





affection. In a corner of ihe room stood 
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the dictator, firm but shaken by the passing 
scene, like some oak of the forest which the 
lightning had blasted but not consumed. 
A stranger to fear, yet strongly tinctured 
with the superstition of his age—the wild, 
terrific, yet solemn horror of Calphurnia, 
had inverted the natural order of his mind. 
He stood contemplating in silence the beau- 
tiful ruin before him as one who, deserted 
by hope, disdained to seek for pity. He 
was roused from his reverie by the entrance 
of a domestic from the city, who, with hair 
erect, and eyes starting from their sockets, 
rushed furiously forward, and fell at the feet 
of Julius. 

“ What means this attitude ?” said he, 
“ what tidings from without have thus ex-) 


replied the slave, “should I dare utter what 
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namé they have loaded with eternal honors 
—shall I, because the elements have been 
convulsed, and the spirits of the dead have 
stalked through the midnight gloom—dare 
to believe that the immortal deities have 
forsaken me? No! by the eternal Jove— 
though the ghost of Pompey has traversed 
the streets of Rome, in darkness, attended 
by the furies—the Tiber and the clouds 
have met—the heavens have been streaked 
with blood, and the earth rent to its founda- 
tion—yet shall not the soul of Casarshrink. 
Unappalled by the terrors which surround 


ed through the caverns of Rome. Cesar 
had ascended the litter, as the cloud burs; 
over his head. 

“ Another frolic of the gods,” said he ; 
“ proceed !” 

The pathway leading to the capitol had 
been strewn with flowers—virgins, arrayed 
in white, filled the air with songs, as they 
preceded the litter on which Casar was 
borne—a band of music awaited his ap. 
_ in the marble hall of the capitol.— 

e shout of the plebeian masters of the 
universe from the city at length announced 


him, he shal! once more meet the demon of} his arrival. 


danger, so often vanquished, and again re- 
turn triumphant from the contest.” 


At that moment a flight of vultures, 
which had hovered for some time around 


“I know the strength and nobleness of|the Tarpeian hill, suddenly descended to 
cited the torpor of slavery itself?” thy nature—the weakness and inefficiency || the plain—the foremost tore the heart fiom 
“Thou wilt spurn me from thy presence,”||of my own,” said Calphurnia ; “ yet, ere|the body of a lamb—uttered a screech, and 


thou rejectest my advice, consult the au- 





I have heard.” 
“ By the sacred smiles of the goddess of/ 


gers.” 
“ To calm thy fears, thou noble woman, 


bore away in triumph the bloody spoil,— 
an awful omen ofa more bloody scene. 
A band of conspirators—Marcus Brutus, 


morning, who has risen in her wonted beau-'I have already ordered the priests to pre-|/ Caius Cassius, Casca, Metellus, Cimber, 


ty, thou art safe,” exclaimed Casar—) 
“ Speak on.” 


pare a sacrifice which I will offer to the 


jand others, whose deeds had been matured 


| gods; the man approaches who bore to|jamid the terrors of the preceding night— 


“The Tiber has risen midway up the|them my commands. Slave! what say|/anxiously beheld Cesar dismount from the 


Tarpeian rock,” cried the domestic in a 
voice of terror, “ bloody horsemen have 


companied by the spirit of Manlius, has/| 
stalked through the city : Cornelia, attend-|) 
ed by the fatal sisters, followed in the train) 


the priests—is the offering ready?” 


litter. He ascended the lofty flight of steps 


“ Mighty Julius,” replied the man, “ al-| leading to the capitol. 

fought in the air—the graves have burst ready have three beasts been slain—the| A soothsayer approached. “ Cesar,” 
their portale—the souls of the dead have)|haruspex Spurinna bids me tell thee they|said he, “ beware the Ides of March !” 
mingled with the living—Pompey’s statue) were deficient in heart—the seat of life is|| “That sepulchral note is familiar to my 
has sweated blood—his headless corse, ac-) not—the omen 1s unfavorable to thy depart-|/ear,’’ exclaimed Cesar; “ who art thou, 


ure for the senate house.” 


mysterious visitant, that thus, in a voice as 


“The gods have sported, or the priest) hollow as that of the bittern in the wilder- 


played foul,” replied Cwsar. ‘“ The sena- 
—the latter held, suspended in her hand— tors are sitting ; Julius had better die a sin- 


ness, a second time crossest the pathway 
lof Julius? I charge thee answer me.” 


but I dare not, cannot name it,” said the|gle death, than live—and fear—a thous-|| “Thy saviour,” replied the seer, * if thou 


faithful domestic, and swooned at the foot-'| 


and.” 


|attendest my warning—thy prophet, if thou 








stool of his master. In thoughtful meditation, he withdrew |rejectest it. Thy lot has been cast—the 
“ This confirmation of thy vision, my|to a window fronting the Tiber. The) depths of thy fortunes have been sounded. 
lovely, miserable bride,” said Julius, “ por- morning dawn had been resplendent—the| Again I conjure thee, in the name of those 
tends some event my mind’s eye cannot beautiful sky of Italy had againassumed its) with whom I hold intelligence—by the se- 
reach—the gods must be appeased—go, wontedserenity—a speck of white occasion-||crets of the tomb—by the infernal horrors 
fellow, bid the priests prepare a sacrifice|jally variegated the blue concave, and a few) that await the souls of the guilty, sent im- 
worthy the acceptance of the gods—Cesar |streaks of lake-colored cloud tinged the’ purified into the presence of the gods, be- 
will present the offering.” edge of the horizon. Julius was contem-) ware the Ides of March!” 
Calphurnia, who had been removed to/ plating the effect of the sun’s rays, as pene-/| “They are come,” said Caesar 
another part of the palace, having recovered trating the blaze of the yet unruffled Tiber,| “ But not yet gone,” muttered the stran- 
from the swoon, again entered the apart- they threw a beautiful prismatic arch over/ ger, and rushed into the crowd. 
ment of her lord. Throwing her white |the channel, when Decius Brutus, who at-) “ Heardest thou the sayings of the wiz- 
arm around Cesar, and pointing to the tended to conduct him in the capitol, was) zard?” said Julius to Marcus Brutus, whom 
moon, whose beams were yet shining onannounced, The sight of his conductor—'/he had saved and adopted, and who was 
the city, she said, in a tone of deep and ‘the remembiance of his past glories—his now leaning, in a thoughtful posture, a- 
awful solemnity, “I conjure thee by the) present reputation and his future fame,|gainst one of the pillars of the capitol. 
beams of that orbh—which now shed their contrasted with the weakness which had|| “I do not pretend to divination,” replied 
light—perhaps their final light—on this inclined him to yield to the request of Cal-| Brutus, “ nor have I faith in these erratic 
devoted capitol—by thy love for Calphur-| phurnia, rushed upon his mind in a mo-| beings. His saying admits of that double 
nia—by thy veneration for the gods—by) ment. interpretation, if any, with which these as- 
thy awful vision of this midnight hour—go| “ Thou art my better genius,’’ cried Ca- | trologers mystify their forebodings, and 
not to the senate house, to-day.” jsar; “the die is cast—I go to the capitol screen themselves from the charge of false- 
“ Beautiful Calphurnia,” replied Julius,||—Cwsar is safe. Yon sun would be stop-/hood. Think not of him—thy senators 
‘« whatever the gods have woven in the leaf! ped in his course—the heavens be darkened /await thee.” 
of our destiny cAnnot be averted—as well||—the waters be turned into blood, and na-! “I go,” said Julius, “perhaps to the 
might we attempt to arrest the lightning, /ture sink into annihilation, had the gods revelation of this mystery—the gods direct 
guided in its course by Jove, or to stay the! decreed that Cesar should perish ; yet look it !” 
thunderbolt directed by his arm : shall [,| on the scene, Calphurnia, lovely and beau-)| Cvsar now approached the senate-cham- 
who have fownded a second Carthage, and tiful as it is. Farewell—the gods protect) ber—the doors were opened, and the assem- 
another Corinth—whom the gods have thee!” | bly rose in respectful silence. 
progpered and grotected—whose arms they) The parting benediction had scarcely! ‘ Most noble senators, I greet you !” said 
have crowned with conquests—~-whose been uttered, when a thunder-clap resound-' Julius. 
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« The senate sends this greeting back to| 
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Cesar,” replied several voices. 

Julius now seated himself in the midst 
of the assembly. Again the elements were 
convulsed. Casca,a conspirator, approach- 
ed—the dagger glittered in his hand, at the 
back of Julius—he was seen to tremble—! 
the assassins shuddered, in that awful feel- 
ing of suspense which attends the felon be- 
tween condemnationandexecution. Cwsar, 
startled by the rustling behind his chair, 
suddenly turned his face on the murderer 
—the fear of discovery and death nerved| 
the assassin’s arm, and the dagger lodged 
in the throat of the dictator. ‘The signal! 
had now been given—the blow struck—' 
the assassins approached—-dagger after| 
dagger found its resting place in the bosom 
of Julius. With that force which nature! 
sometimes imparts to the last throes of mor-! 
tal agony, he defended himself with vigor! 
against the daring and determined band, | 


until Marcus Brutus advanced, and plung- | 
ing his dagger into the heart of his friend|| 


and benefactor, exclaimed, “I love thee, 
tyrant, but my country more.” 

“ Et tu,mi fili,” faintly articulated Julius. | 
Then, turning to the majestic form of Pom- 
pey, he murmured, “ Shade of rue GREAT, 
thou art appeased. Miserable, lost, undone; 
Calphurnia!” 

The eyes became fixed—the vital stream 


Oriental Poetry--Arabian-- 
Persian and Hindoo. 

There is a time in the progress of every 
nation towards refinement, when imagina- 
tion is alive, and passion impetuous and 
glowing. At that time the language of 
the feelings is the language of poetry. It 
is before art and civilization have cooled 
down the ardor of martial enthusiasm, or 
quenched the patriot’s thirst of glory. Man 
is then more in love with nature, and drinks 
at her fountains in all their purity and fresh- 
ness. The spirit of imitation so fatal to| 


' 


genius belongs to a later period. The mind. 
|is free, and genius in its spontaneous im-| 


pulses marks out its own bright and glori-, 
ous pathway. It has no guide, and it needs 
‘none ; for, left to itself, it can never go 
| wrong. At this time, when a nation is in 
its youth and its enthusiasm is fast mount- 
ing up into a lofty flame, the influence of 
all foreign literature can be no otherwise 
than pernicious. Ever ready to entangle 
itself with scholastic rules, genius, in the 
first moments of its inspiration, should never | 
be directed in its course, but be left to burn| 
in its own original brightness. It receives 
no new inspiration from classic fountains. | 
A great critic observes, that mind in its! 
highest vigor is most disposed to submit 


} 


$1 


and labor. It is not written to please the 
poet but his reader. It is only in the Ep- 
isode that he speaks in the impassioned 
language of the heart. The Didactic be- 
longs to a later period still, when men have 
ceased to feel and begun to think. The 
Sonnet or the Ode is the form assumed by 
those sentiments which come warm and 
fresh from the fount of feeling. We look 
for genuine poetry among the chanzos son- 
nets and idyls of a nation’s earliest litera- 
ture. 

We purpose to glance at the early liter- 
ature of some of the Eastern nations, both 
to illustrate these remarks and to present 
the reader with a few specimens of that 
glowing language of the soul before tamed 
‘and frozen by imitation—before men become 
|dull mimies of foreign writers under the 


jname of classical learning. We say no- 





thing, of course, against a knowledge of 


\foreign literature in the present stage of so- 


yciety. The age of poetry has passed. The 
| first period of passion and enthusiasm is 


necessarily short. The fires which first 
broke forth with a clear and cloudless flame 
must by their very impetuosity at length 
cease to glow. When its own resources 
fail, and art succeeds to nature, a nation 
must either draw copiously from the wells 
of classical learning, or find itself without 


la literature, or at best with one sterile and 


™supremacy—to triumph over the wreck of 
~ mortal existence,and to watch themachine, | 


» from their revolution. 


rushed in torrents through the channels; 
ploughed by the poniards of the assassins. 
The functions of the brain alone seemed to 
retain their wonted vigor—to assert their, 





true as a universal principle, it is at this 
learly period ever eager for models. But 
jlearning is now only acquired at the ex-! 
lpense of the bard’s first inspiration. He 


pop rox ayer eget eegemeee- of his readers—he aims only to please him- 
oP Se. Waeey ORS One am Ss" self. He has no thirst for fame—no dreams 
Anxious, even in) 
a a i ; ity i oi e | 
death, to preserve his dignity, with one fi ‘stranger to the motives of the learned of| 
nal,convulsive effort, Julius enveloped him- lather tanes 

self in the more than royal—the Roman | pp ind : Ar Aap | 
robes. The eye dilated—the tongue in » aah one cee eee 


vain endeavored to articulate—the livid He finds himself placed in the midst of a) 
paleness of the features marked the near beautiful universe—he gazes upon the in-| 


itself to authority—and whether false OF | cold. 


‘sings for hislove of song. He never thinks 


It is like the sky of darkness that 
‘succeeds to the brilliant Aurora of the north. 
|Instance the literature of the Langue d’oc. 
‘Few languages ever possessed a sweeter 
j}harmony, more flexibility, more pomp and 
jmajesty of sound. But the sweet song of 
jthe Troubadour died away and was forgot- 


lof immortality—no lust for lucre—he is a ten. Art and refinement chilled his enthu- 


siasm and his harp was silent. Had it not 
been for the barrenness of its literature, the 


||Gay Science would still have existed, and 


the noble and sonorous harmony of its lan- 
guage would have gladdened southern Eu- 
jrope tothe present day. But another lan- 


approach of death; and, as the spirit shed terminable fields of grandeur that lie around) euage, much more harsh at its inception 
the last beams of intelligence over the him, and the starry heavens that hang over |and far less adapted to poetry, (the Italian,) 
frame it had so lately animated, the mighty | himm—the world is full of mystery and won-|through the magnificent creation of a sin- 
Cesar reeled to the base of Pompey’s statue | ler, and in the exuberance of his rapture) gle genius, and that genius a close imitator 
—fell—and expired without a groan, _‘|nd the first transports of young existence, | of Virgil,* supplanted the language of the 

his feelings only seek their appropriate lan-| Troubadour, and the Gay Science was de- 


A Tuovcut.—If memory, instead of sof- 
tening all the traces, gave us back the ori-| 
ginal lines of life in their native harshness, | 
who could live on to old age? for the cat-| 
alogue of broken hopes, and disappointed 
wishes, and pleasures snatched from us| 
never to return, would be more than any! 
human mind could bear. It would harden| 
the heart to marble, or break it in its youth. | 
It is happy, too, that in early years our! 
mind has greater powers of resistance, for | 
‘he novelty of sorrow gives it a double sting. | 





A loquacious blockhead, after babbling | 


guage and pour out themselves in song. It 
is not necessary to stimulate himself into! 
an artificial excitement or to affect what! 
he can never feel. His soul is full of sen-| 
timent—he has no occasion to substitute; 
for it that boisterous and foamy declamation| 
which is well represented by the northern 
blast of winter, “which freezes as it roars.” 
He sings for the same reason that the lark’ 
warbles her melody upon a summer morn-. 
ing. His heart is full and he cannot re-) 
press his rapture—He cannot refrain from’ 
joining his with the million voices of harmo- 
ny which he fancies he hears in the uni-| 


some time to Aristotle, observed, that he|verse around him. It follows of conse-, 
was fearful that he was obtruding on his |quence that the first poetry must be lyric. | 
ear. “ No, no,” replied Aristotle, “I have) It is only in this species of composition that) 


not been listening.” "the poet ishimself. The Epic requires art 


iserted and forgotten. 

| Ata time when Europe was sitting in 
ithe shadow of death, and a cruel fanaticism 
had crushed and entombed the human mind, 
the brilliant light of Arabian: literature 
sprung up suddenly throughout the wide 
dominions of the Sultan. The Saracen 
having become satiated with conquest, the 
impetuosity of his nature burst out in new 
and noble channels. taste for eloquence 
and a love of poetry were every where cul- 
tivated, together with all the forms of ab- 
stract science. A power more efficacious 
than the Genius of the Lamp was fertiliz- 
ing the fields made desolate by war, and 
calling schools and universities by thou- 


“Dante. 
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sands into being like things of enchantment. 
No nation ever felt such a burning and in- 


satiable thirst for knowledge. All its =tove-| li 


houses were eagerly broken open and ex- 
plored with an enthusiasm bordering on 
frenzy. The east and the west gave up 
their wealth of learning and poured in their 
literary treasures to Bagdat. But though 
they raked into the dust of ancient litera- 
ture and searched into the lore of ages, they 
did not go there for models. With an im- 
agination so wild and unlicensed, made 
fiercer still by the influence of climate, we 
need not tell the reader what would be the 
character of Arabian poetry. Every sen- 
timent is loaded with ornament. All the 


rich products of a tropical climatearetaxed|} The light of Arabian literature went out 
for metaphors and images. Every “ese Fm sudden as it was kindled. Who would 
| 


breathes with perfumes. Spicy breezes 
sigh in the lover’s song. He cannot sing 
of his mistress unless aided in his descrip- 
tion by the gold of the orange, the luxuri-) 
ance of the myrtle and the azure of the! 


skies. The love of the Saracen was not||were once gay with art and alive with 
the languid amatory tenderness of the Ital-j/commerce t that Syria and Palestine, now 
ian—it burned with Spanish fierceness—') 

rising sometimes into a storm of poasian. sd waste by wandering Bedonians, were 


We shall select from the more tender. Seven 
of the most famous of the ancient Arabian! 
poets were honored by having their works 
suspended in the Caaba or temple of Mec-| 
ca. These are called Pleiades. We make) 
an extract from a poet of Ferduzi. Mark 
the richness of the imagery— 


“Behold how the fields glitter with the red and 
arrayed rays. What noble heart of man would not 


p with joy? The colors of the earth are varied| 


jimagine that those scorching deserts where 
frew corsairs and tigers prowl were the 
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We are all acquainted with the Koran 


a mystical religious allegory. A person 
—a book which contains some of the sub- 


taking up either of these poems, regardless 
of “ the hidden sense,” might imagine they 
contained only the sentiments of a volup. 
tuous libertinism. The following stanzas 
from Hafiz, whose fame fills the East ang 
whose songs have made thousands of hearts 
to leap with rapture, are of the same char. 
acter—though the imagery here is perfecily 
chaste. None but a Sufi would imagine 
that his “ loves,” “ wine,” and “ maidens” 
were symbols for religious objects. 
I 


“The poignant liquor which the zealot calls the 
mother of sins, is pleasanter and sweeter to me than 
the kisses of a maiden. 

















oquence. e Arabian Tales, though they 
have had their day, have produced a greater 
amount of entertainment than any other 
book of imagination. In the days of Sara- 
cen glory there was a class of persons whose 
sole business and profession were to relate 
them—and in any public street the reciter 
could gather around, whenever he pleased, 
a listening multitude, and hold them en- 
chanted for hours. Only one thirty-sixth 
of these tales have come down to us. Here 
was the Arabian’s unfailing source of en- 
joyment. 


Il. 

“How Leen ap is dancing to lively notes and the 
cheerful melody of the flute, especially when we touch 
the hand of a beautiful girl. 

Ti. 

‘Call for wine and scatter flowers around—wha; 
more can we ask from fate? Thus spake the night. 
— this morning, What sayest thou, sweet rose 
to his precepts 7 


places where learning once shed her se- 
lectest glory ? that the shores of Maurita- 
nia, now haunted by robbers and piraies, 


IV 


“ Bring thy couch to the garden of roses, that thou 
mayest kiss the cheeks and lips of lovely damsels 
| quaff rch wine and smell odoriferous blossoms.” 


once covered with the temples of science ?| There is something after all in the Hindoo 


scourged by the despotism of the Pacha or 


that Spain—poor, degraded Spain—kissing | mythology lofty and sublime. It is the hu. 


‘the dust and grovelling beneath the double|jman soul burning and thireting after the 
ityranny of the sceptre and the mitre, once} beautiful and the perfect—breaking impet- 
shifted her front towards the skies and en-j\uously from the sensual and earthly, and 
chanted the nations with her song? But||grasping eagerly after the image of all per- 
Is0 it is—darkness has succeeded to light.|/fection. One of the most profound and ac- 
The universities of Samarcand have decay-|complished scholars of any age or any na- 
ed. The learned institutions of Toledo|jtion, who has unlocked to us the treasure 


like the tapestry of the kings of Ormuz. The air is|@Ve fallen at the Vandal touch of the bar-||of the Sanscrit, has given us the religious 


with musk, and the waters, are they not|| barian. 


the essence of roses? How beautiful are the stars ! 
How sweetly do the waters murmur! The j ine 
bending under the weight of its flowers, the thicket 
of roses shedding rich 


The schools which sprung up injjcreed of the Sufis. The manner in whic) 
every village have as suddenly disappeared. || these “ heathen” mount from sensual to the 
The lyre of the Poet is shattered and broken||spiritual and soar into the region of the pur: 


ce eee yes, seem like the Divini-and Eloquence is mute in the mosque ofjand sublime, does not at all diminish the 





vances, proud of its beautifal 
tle-dove and the me ge tremblingly descend up- 
on the lower branches of the cypress. As far as the 
a can stretch along a paradise bicoms around! The 
plains and the hills, are they not covered with young 
- more beautiful than the angels! Wherever 

eneschech —- we find men happy. Js she not 


anew star? Peerless beauty! Her figure rivals the 


cypress. Her lips have stolen their color from the) i i 
fairest wines, but their odor is like the essence of oe 


roses. 


Observe, all the figures are drawn from 
natural objects. We scarcely find a clas- 
sical allusion in Arabian poetry. Another 
of these Pleiades in an idyll or casside des- 
cribes a beauty he had loved : 


‘ Her long locks floated over her shoulders—b! 
were they as ebony and clustering os the < 


I plumage, whilst the tur.|the Mussulman.* Mind that burned with|\admiration and deep love which we cherish 


\lofty enthusiasm now gasps beneath the|forour common nature. They believe tha: 
tread of the tyrant. The far-famed Acad-||the souls of men differ infinitely in degree. 
jemies of Balkh are no longer known and||but not in kind, from the divine essence, ¢! 
\\the wing of desolation broods over the ruins||which they are particles and in which they 
of Bagdat. The light of Arabian poetry|will ultimately be absorbed—that the spurs 
was glorious. One! of God pervades the universe always imme- 
brilliant flash, and all was over.f \diately present to his work—that he alone 
The ancient poetry of Persia and Hindus) is perfect benevolence—perfect truth—per- 
bears the same features. Profusion of or-|fect beauty—that the love of bim alone is 
||mament and extravagance of imagination|/real genuine love, while that of all other 
| characterize the oriental style. And here|objects is absurd and illusory—that the 
‘comes in their poetry to aid in the fervor of beauties of the universe are faint resen- 
\devotion. In expressing their religious emo-| blances, like images in a mirror, of the D- 
tions they seek glowing and to us licentious|| vine charms—that from eternity withou! 





branches of the palm. Her very garments reflected the | Mages, but to require of them, with their) beginning to eternity without end the Sv- 


azure of the skies, and thei 


were like the Pleiades rm ry _ aye ey fire and impetuosity, to employ the tame/ preme Benevolence is occupied in bestow 


orizon. 


Though the lore of all ages was at their 
command, they could not stop to imitate. 
They trampled with scorn on all the sa- 
cred models of Grecian literature, for to 
their rich and glowing fancy they appear- 
ed insipid and cold. Homer, Hessiod, So- 
Phocles, and Pindar they could scarcely 
endure. They had no classic but nature, 
and they could not endure to study any but 
her golden pages. 


and cautious dialect of the North would be||ing happiness or the means of obtaining | 
to quench those emotions altogether. Sol-||—that men can only obtain it by perform 
omon’s Songs is a poem strictly Persian in| ing their part of the primeval contract be- 
its style. There is a poem in the Sanscrit||tween them and the Creator—that nothing 
—“ Gatagovinda”—bearing to it, in many||has a pure absolute existence but mind 0 
respects, a close resemblance, abounding’ spirit—that material substances are no mor 
in the same kind of figures and designed 7 wl gay pictures presented to our mint: 

Sete : y the sempi-eternal Artist—that we mus: 
Be peter: = Reg wearer eran — Yl beware of attaching ourselves to such phia- 
Christian churches. The Priest took his text from |toms and attach ourselves only to God w!0 
Spat ee ea onto coins the cocial and a truly exists in us and we exist solely in him 

‘Histoire de la Literature du Midi de Europe.” "—that we retain, even in this forlorn st'* 
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of separation from our beloved, the idea o 
heavenly beauty and the remembrance of 
our primeval vows—that sweet music, gen- 
tle breezes, fragrant flowers perpetually re- 
new the primary idea, refresh our fading 
memory, and melt us with tender affec- 
tions, and by abstracting our souls from 
vanity, that is from all but God, approxi- 
mate to his essence, in the final union with 
which will consist our supreme beatitude.* 

These sublime sentiments—the essence 
of poetry itself—appear in the poems of 
Hindus. We extract from another of the 
odes of Hafiz, whose enthusiasm, always 
ardent, when it approaches a subject so 
magnificent is in full blaze. How the soul 
of the poet struggles upward against its 
prison-house and spurns at the thraldor of 
matter ! 


L 

‘In eternity without beginning a ray of thy beauty 
began to gleam, when Love sprang into being and 
cast flames over all nature. 

Il. 

“On that day thy cheek sparkled even under thy 
veil, and all this beautiful imagery appeared in the mir- 
ror of our fancies. 

Il. 

‘* Rise up, my soul, that I may pour thee forth on 
the pencil of that Supreme Artist who comprised in a 
turn of his compass all this beautiful scenery. 

IV. 

“« Oh the bliss of that pea when I shall depart from) 
this desolate mansion—shall seek rest for my soul and | 
shall follow the traces of my beloved ; 


Vv. 

“* Dancing with love of his beauty like a mote in’ 

the sunbeam, till I reach the ie ont fountain of 
light whence yon sun derives all his lustre !” 


The “ Reed’s Lament” is from the Mas- 
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a ful observation, such as will give you a 


clue to his character, no less at home t 

We had intended to have give briefjabroad, no less in private than “4 sublie 
sketch of Chinese literature and to havelllife. The sparkling eye and the fascinat- 
selected one or two beautiful Chinese gdes, ing movements of the young stranger may, 
but have already exceeded ae it is true, be entitled to admiration ; but 


there is no certainty that they are not the 
Letters from a Brother. cunningly wrought mask of a corrupt 
LETTER SECOND. 


heart—the skilful actings of some deep-laid 
My Dear Sister—In my last, as you 


~ to ge the innocent and the credu- 
; ous. To avoid a disastrous fate you must 
will recollect, 1 concluded by cautioning) know with whom you dial--aheleneir 
you against entering prematurely into any|and who is unworthy of your trust, In 
matrimonial engagements. Another, and your pledge you seal your fate—you pass 
the second caution, to which I wish to call|ithe Rubicon of life—you sell your all for a 
your attention in opening this letter is, that)|single pearl, and before you complete the 
you do not pledge yourself without due delib-\| bargain, let me entreat you to be sure that 
eration. it is one of good price. 

The consequences involved in this trans-| Having pursued the course recommend- 
action and the great interests at stake callijed above for obtaining a knowledge of the 
upon you to exercise the utmost prudence,||character of your suitor, allow me in the 
caution and discretion. If there is any sub-||third place to add a caution—First, respect- 
ject which demands your coolest judgment, jing his principles—Second, his person— 
surely it is this; for a greaier you can|jand Third, his circumstances. 
scarcely expect to meet in this life. It is, First, then, in regard to his principles. 
incumbent upon you, therefore, before you) And here, were I freely to express my own 
commit yourself, to take the matter into|/sentiments, I should say to you at once— 
calm and unimpassioned consideration, and||keep company with no man who is not 
ascertain, as far as possible, the probabil-| governed by virtuous and religious motives, 
ities in the case, at least. More than this,||Such, it is true, is human nature in its pre- 
perhaps, you cannot do. The step, I al-|\sent state that it is vain to search for per- 
low, is a hazardous one at best, but rash-|fection in any clothed in its apostate habil- 
ness on your part will render it eminently||ments. The wisest and the best will some- 
so. Give yourself time, then, for reflection|| times err—but the errors of the virtuous are 
and deliberation, that the contract may be|jonly ripples upon the surface, while those 
fully understood and that every article! of the wicked are the continued out-gush- 
therein, ere you set your seal upon it, may||ings of polluted fountains. There is great 
be sanctioned by your cordial approval.— danger in forming an alliance with that 


f{ Here pause my song, and thou, vain world, fare- 





navi of Maulavi, and is remarkable for its 
unrivalled sweetness and the smoothness 
and harmony of the numbers. These qual-| 
ities the translator has admirably preserved. | 
The poet represents his own anguish by a 
reed torn from its native banks and lament- 
ing in plaintive, melancholy strains. It is| 
in this style of mellow-toned and exquisite 


But a still more important reason for delib-||man, however seemingly correct his char- 
eration is, that you may become well ac-||acter and his habits, who does not take the 
quainted with your suitor. It is of the ut-||Bible for his guide and recognize the di- 








| most importance that you should know his/|vine law as his standard of morals and rule 


character, and this knowledge you cannot|of duty. 
obtain in a moment—it requires time, more 
or less, according to circumstances. If he 


Self-esteem, personal respect, 
your own influence, the influence of friends, 
his circumstances, situation, or something 








jbe a gentleman of long acquaintance and|jof the kind, may for a time render him a 
melody : established reputation, you will need but a} 


tolerable, if not an agreeable companion ; 











‘ Here where you reed in eadly-plessing tales short period to come to a decision; but}but if he has nothing more than these to 


Departed bliss and present wo bewails : 


(should he be a man with whom yourself or; 


influence him, ere long the domestic hearth 


«* (With me from native banks untimely torn, || UF friends have had little or no acquaint-| will testify to his cruelty, and the midnight 


Love-warbling youths and soft-eyed virgins mourn, 20¢e, I advise you to beware—you cannot} 


Qh, let the heart by fatal absence rent, 

Feel what I sing and bleed when I lament : 

Who roams in exile from his native bower 

Pants to return and chides each Jingering hour. 

babes ~ ——— my strains and sorrows slow com- 
in 

Yet years are slow and carnal eyes are blind.’ 


‘‘ Nor fruitless deem the reed’s heart-piereing pain ; 
See sweetness dropping from the cane ; 
Alternate fear and grief my days divide, 

I courted grief and anguish was my bride. 

Flow on, sad stream of life! I smile secure, 

Thou livest! Tuou! the purest of the pure. 

Rise ! vigorous youth ! be free! be nobly bold! 
Shall chains conlas you though they blage with gold? 


— - - * - * 


Hail heavenly love! true source of endless gains, 
Thy balm restores me and thy skill sustains. 
Love warms this frigid clay with mystic fire, 
And dancing mountains leap with young desire ! 
Blest is the soul that swims in seas of love, 

And long the life sustained by food above : 

With forms imperfect can perfection dwell? 


“Sir William Jones. 


| 


hour be the witness of the sighs and sobs 


| well use too much caution. In the present)of his afflicted wife. Marriage is by no 


jage and state of society, a man’s personal||means an effectual remedy for the evil pas- 
| appearance alone will afford you no justisions of the human heart—at most it can 
criterion of his real character and merits.||lay but a feeble and temporary restraint 
| Affability of manner is not always a true||upon them, and there is reason to fear that 
jindex to the heart, nor equipage to the|the very restraint which it imposes will 
purse. The prowling wolf is often man-|only stifle the angry waters while they 
‘ued in the soft, white fleece of the lamb—||gather strength to overcome all opposition 
and the self-conceited coxcomb in the fine'|and to flow with redoubled fury. Let hab- 
| black cloth of the parish priest—the dandy its of intemperance, idleness, or prodigality 
| with his paraphenalia, and the fop with his|jonce become formed, and it is scarcely in 
little earthly all upon his back, too often|}human power to restrain them. As well 
| pass for the gentleman and the ny stan might you hope “the Ethiopian would 














|External appearance, in too many instan-/\change his skin, or the leopard his spots.” 


ces, is but splendid hypocrisy—a tale of||The man will be the same, however situa- 


lies to bewilder and decoy. It will never|ted or whatever be his circumstances. I 
answer for your guide. You must have aj|do not say that your kind entreaties will 
jbetter anda surer index to character. Toj/have no influence ; but I may safely say 
know the real man you need long and care-' it is probable they will have but little. — 








I, Fs 
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This you may infer directly from the 
strength of habit—its power is such that, in 
spite of every thing, it will prevail. 

Allow me in conclusion, then, to entreat 
you, as you value a life of domestic happi- 
ness, to look well to the principles and hab- 
its of your suitor—see if they are such as 
Wispom would suggest and Prery ap- 
prove. Affectionately, &c. 
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Over the joyous earth, with many tears 

They bore him to his rest, and lightly fell 
The gravel on his coffin. The wild winds 
Will sing his requiem, and the driving sleet 
Will cling upon his grave-sod, yet his sleep 


Will not be broken ! 


Weep—thou desolate one ! 
Weep—broken-hearted mother ! for thy child 
Sleeps in the grave’s cold keeping! Yet, in grief, 
Forget not Him who chasteneth in love. 


Che Literacy Journal, 


EDITED BY WM. H. BURLEION,. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 14, 1835. 











What's in @ name ?—We have;asked this Mins, 
tion once before now, but no one has stepped 
forward to answer it. Must we do it ourself? 
We believe there is more in @ name than most 
people imagine. It sometimes decides the dest). 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 


He on the wounded heart will gently pour 
The healing Gilead of his Rack DivinE— 





G. E. M. 
BY W. H. BURLEIGH. 


|| Calling that love which was too fondly placed 
| Upon an earthly idol, to Himself— 
|| Tillin the fulness of a grateful heart, 


The following lines were occasioned by the death || Chastened, but thankful, thou shalt bless the day 


of an uncommonly poeneiae — mage “es 
ho died in the fourth year of bisage. Hi t sic 
vane of Seevetan, and his 
sufferings were beyond all description terrible. Dur- 
ing a brief interval of agony, he looked up mournfully | 


ness was of an intensely painfal 


Of thy bereavement, and with patience wait 


|| The hour thy spirit shall rejoin thy child’s 
In that bright realm where Sin and Death are not ! 








into his mother’s face, and said—‘‘ Mother, do let me | we 
ro.” They were the last ont if hea- | THE CRUCIFIXION. 
Se rt is home is now, 


ven is for the pure and unsinning, 
there. 

“* Mother, do let me go !""—The earnest gaze 
Of the:poor sufferer for a moment turned 
Upon his mourning mother, and his eye 
Had a beseeching eloquence in its light, 

And the low music of his pleading voice 


Pierced to the weeper's heart. She bowed her head, 


Till her warm breath was felt upon his cheek, 
And whispered—‘“‘ Whither, dearest?” No reply 
Came from the dying boy—yet still the words 


Rung in that mourner’s ear, and thrilled her heart— | 


** Mother, do let me go !” 


The damps of death 
Were gathering on the brow of the beloved, 
And the bright eye was fading. Beautiful 
Even in his paleness, lay the dying boy, 
Gasping and quivering in the iron grasp 
Of the Destroyer, while a plaintive moan 
Came fitfully and faintly from his lips. 
Heavily on his brain the burning hand 
Of Sickness rested, and the mother knew 
Death lingered for his prey. 


But yesterday, 
He was all life and mirth and happiness, 
His mother’s idol and his father’s joy, 
Laughing and leaping in the frolic mood 
Of happy, sinless childhood—beautiful 
As an embodied dream of Paradise, — 
His clear voice ringing on the floating air 
Like the rich music of the summer birds— 
And his light footstep, as he bounded on 
Through the wild paths around his father's home, 
Scarce crushing the sered grass and withered leaves 
The Autumn-winds had scattered in his way. 
Oh, how that mother, as she fondly gazed 
On the wild pastimes of her fair-haired boy, 
Feit her full heart dilate and swell with pride— 
A mother’s grateful pride—and how that heart 
Yearned with unutterable love, as he, 
Tired of his play, came bounding to her side 
To fling his white arms round her willing neck 
And press his soft lips in a kiss to hers! 
Memory—away ! why linger on the past ? 
Its blessed sunlight brings no radiance 
To scatter present gloom. What is he now? 


ny. Many an innocent puppy has come to an 
untimely and violent end, merely because some 
mischief-loving, animal-worrying sprig of hu. 
ymanity has cried out ‘Mad dog!” Many q 
hapless wight has been thrust out of a good fat 
office, because some one who flattered himself 
that the interests of the country required his 
|services in that particular place, shouted, «Fed. 
‘eralist !’’ and an office-seeker has been elected 
|—to stay at home, on account of some unpopu- 
|lar party name, no matter what. There was once 


* Jesus when he had cried agaia with a loud voice, lan editor in Massachusetts—he may be there 


| yielded up the ghost.” 


A sudden darkness gathers round my head— 
| Dreadful the gloom! Nature seems panic-struck ! 
'Alas! what means this universal fright? 
Why these convulsive throes, distracted earth 7 
Why gather those dark clouds, pregnant with storms, 
Inducing darkness and portentous gloom ? 
| Why does the sun at mid-day blush to show 
| His face, and hide, abashed, in darkness deep ? 
| What mean these frightful sights ? these signs of wo? 


| These meteors bright, like messengers of wrath, 

|| That light their fires beneath this dismal gloom ? 
What mean these quivering streams of light that flash, 
Recede, advance, and flash, like desperate foes 

Upon the field of battle ?—and what mean 


now, for anght we know—who bore the some. 
| what euphonious appellation of Bottom. Some 
jmerciless wag, not having the fear of the para. 
graphist’s goose-quill before his eyes, malicious. 
\ly insinuated that he, the before-mentioned ed. 
jitor, was a lineal descendant of the celebrated 
| Nick Bottom of Shakspearian memory, who 
eould ‘roar like a sucking dove,’ and that, 
| like his far-famed progenitor, he wore an ass’ 
| head upon his shoulders. This was too much— 
| and the inditer of ‘melancholy accidents’ and 
||* awful calamities’ forthwith applied to the le- 
| gislature to have his unlucky cognomen changed 
to the more musical one of Bo-tham. The name 





| These vivid lightnings, these deep-muttering thun-| was changed, but furthermore the deponent saith 


ders 
| That roll in long, loud, deep, terrific peals, 
| Along the vaulted skies! Why rent in twain 
|\Is yonder sacred temple's veil? and why 
Exposed to vulgar eyes her holy shrine? 
| Bat hark ! methinks I hear the earthquake’s roar— 
I feel the shock! Oh, terror !—fury !—death ! 
| Hath unappeasable wrath burst forth to wreak 
| Its awful vengeance upon guilty man ? 
| Carmel and Lebanon! why tremble ye? 
| Why bow, as menial slaves, your lofty heads? 
| Why these huge rocks from beds of ages hurled, 
| And, quick as thought, in seattered fragments lost ? 
\|\Oh, Earth ! why mock the drunkard in his fits, 
| And, glutton like, distend thy horrid jaws 
As if to gorge whole nations at a meal ? 
| Why bare these graves? and why unbarred the door 
| That leads to the dark caverns of the dead? 
What means it that I see these ghostly forms, 
|| Haggard and dire, burst from their tombs and rise 
|| Earth to bestride, and yet once more to hold 
|, Communion with their fellows, living men ? 
|, Why all these cries ’—these tears ?—these shrieks? 
i —these groans ? ‘ 
|| Why do all pray, though prayerless until now ? 
|, Why every element so mad? and why 
| So frighted man? But hold! around the brow 
| Of Calvary, strange sights methinks I see— 
| A gazing throng, and some begirt with arms— 
| Others have swords and spears, the signs of war— 


Death from his laughing eye bath snatched the light, || Above their heads I see a victim reared, 


And set his signet on his baby brow ! 
The pallid lip is moveless—never more 
Will it in joy or sorrow, lovingly, 
Murmur—“ Dear mother!” 


In a quiet spot, 


Like some devoted chief of fallen foes, 
| Hung up for mockery and cruel sport— 

But hark ! amidst the mob’s triumphant shouts, 
1 heer strange notes of anguish and lament— 
| Ent! But! cama sapactmas! !” 
| What means it? ah, what means all this I see, 





Where, in the Spring-time, sweetest wild-flowers) I hear? affrighted earth—indignant skies ? 


bloom, 
And the giad birds pour out their roundelays,— 
Just as the sun was flinging his farewell 


|| Phe Savior bleeds !—Gop Tux Eterwat pirs ! 
|| Heaven's Iumonta Kine wanes on THE cross! ! 
Mc, 


| not. 

So we might go on to the end of the chapter, 
enumerating instances in which the name has 
been the real or the fancied cause of discomfiture 
to the possessor—but, though we might prate 
for half an hour or so, your time, dear reader, 
is very precious. 

*‘ Why have you changed the title of your pub- 
lication 1’ some inquisitive one may ask. Veri- 
ly, friend, we have done it to please our own par- 
ticular self. A name is the child of the fancy, 
and when the fancy changes why should not the 
name change also? If our readers like our pre- 
sent, better than they did our former title, we 
shall certainly be gratified—if they do not, we 
shall not change it back to please them. We re- 
member the fable of the old man and his donkey. 

Our reasons for publishing our periodical si- 

| multaneously in Albany, Troy and Schenectady, 
will be found in our prospectus—we need not re- 
peat them here. All that can be necessary for 
us at this time to say, is, that nothing shall be 
wanting on our part, within the compass of our 
most strenuous exertions, to render the Lirena- 
ry Jovnyat an interesting, a valuable, and a 
permanent publication—and we ask for support 
no farther than we may deserve it. 





We have been reading the Knickerbocker for 
_ March, and a right pleasant affair do we find it 
|withal. Every month, at least, do we find cause 
‘to complain that we are captain of no larger 
‘craft—or to speak without metaphor, that we 
‘are jammed and crammed into such small limits, 
| —and at this time we feel more than is our wont, 
our peculiarly unfortunate situation. We can- 
not, like our brother editors of the three feet by 
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four sheets, give a running commentary upon||Isaac’s especial benefit. His repast finished, he|leumstance to her sister, and lamenting the se- 
each article in a Magazine, praising here, con-|/spread the cloth carefully over the remnants, verity of the poor man’s fate, who she said was 
demning there, and extracting whole pages to|and busied himself with other matters until his|\deaf and dumb. ‘How did you ascertain that?’ 
convert the reader to the opinion which we en-| friend should grant him an audience. Presently|/asked her sister. ‘ Why,’ replied the good wo- 
tertain. But we are floating down stream—let’s)|the philosopher entered, hungry and weary, and||man, with the utmost simplicity, ‘he told me 
see, what were we speaking of? Oh, the Knick-|\cordially greeting his friend, said to him ‘1 will|!so himself!’ 
erbocker for March. The papers in this number |\despatch my dinner in a moment, and will then| The second is also of a lady. ‘She was always 
are all excellent. The essay entitled “Life,” by |\attend to you.’ He seated himself at the table,||inquiring the way home when she walked out ; 
Dr. Metcalf, a bold, original and instructive the- |\removed the cloth, and lo! the skeleton only of| asked occasionally to be introduced to her hus- 
orist, is at length concluded. Whatever may|the martyred fowl met his vision. He turned to|/band; made acquaintance every week or two 
be thought of Dr. M.’s theories, no one, with a/\his friend with a smile—‘ See,’ said he, ‘I had |with her children ; and at length, one day, upon 
particle of candor, can deny that they are ably |/actually forgotten that I had already dined.’ _|| returning home from a walk, knocked at her own 
sustained. ‘‘Home,’’ a poem, by W.G. Simms}, There is still another good anecdote of Sir||door, and asked if Mrs. Farnum (her own iden- 
the novelist, is one of the most touchingly beau- || Isaac which we have heard, well worth relating. | tical self, ) lived there: ‘Certainly, Ma’am,” re- 
tiful pieces of verse which we have met with for | With all his learning and philosophy, he was) plied the servant, somewhat thunder-struck— 
along time. Percival has contributed liberally | not invulnerable to the shafts of the winged god, ‘and pray,’ said Madame Farnum, ‘is the lady 
—no less than five poems, excellent ones too— || who shoots his arrows flying—but, like the rest) in?’ The maid took her bundle and made tracks 
to the K. for this month. of the world, took it into his philosophic pate) at once,—as to living with a double woman, one 
But we are exceeding our limits, and though |!to fall in love. He was once sitting by the lady! half of whom came to inquire for the other—it 
we should be glad to speak of each paper, sepa-||of his heart, lost in deep thought and enveloped’ was more than she could do. 
rately, as it deserves, we must refrain, and speak-||in the smoke which curled upward from his pipe | : 
ing of the Magazine generally, recommend it as//as he zealously puffed, and puffed, as if smoking ©¥* sincerest thanks are due to many of our 
one of the most traly valuable and entertaining upon a wager. As the fragrant weed in his pipe °°te™poraries, in this State and in New-Eng- 
periodicals we have ever seen—an American en-|/became rather low, he took the hand of the la-| /#"4, for the highly complimentary notices which 














terprise every way worthy of support. dy and raised it towards his lips. What did the ‘ey have given of our little Wreath. While 
* ,*Subscriptions for the Knickerbocker will be lady think 1—what could she think ? Precisely our sheet has met with the most flattering recep- 
received at No. 10, Union-st., Schenectady. the same that any girl in similar circumstances, 1" from many of our editorial brethren, we are 


_—_—_—_—__ |\would think. But the idea of kissing the lady’s happy to state that our subscription list has also 
Apsence or Misp.—It is not our intention to! hand crossed not Sir Isaac’s brain—instead of continued to arevomesi We trust that our pa- 
write an essay upon this subject, though the va-| perpetrating an act so unphilosophic, he select- pores _ oe public aes will + - Lit- 
rious phenomena connected with it, might fur-) one of her delicate fingers and used it to press “TY “ourne i ns respect inferior to t oe reath 
nish abundant food for speculation. Without) down the burning ashes in the bowl of his pipe, sent ry dete ee Naa oe at am 
inquiring into causes we look at effects, and if} perfectly unconscious of what he was doing. worn = _ vy po esr cag k pelea 
we are disposed to laugh at the vagaries of the|| We have frequently heard of an instance which or ae " ok ge ~s , — 
‘brown studious,’ who shall say us nay ? Well! we think savors as strongly of absent-minded-| Ee See 
do we remember what a mysticism clung around | ness as those which we have just related. Aj) The paper which we now use is not quite the 





"the term ‘ brown study,’ when we were young,! young man, who for particular reasons shall be thing, but it is the best we could procure. Have 
» ‘ah woful when,’ as the mystifying Coleridge! nameless, went into a pasture to catch a horse.) patience, kind friends, and when the river opens 


‘hath it. It seemed to us to be invested with @| The distance he had to travel was considerable, | we will give you a fairer sheet. 


_ fog, and from that day to this we have never been | and his path led him through a number of bar-) 


able to look it clearly in the face, and hence aris-|| ways. He caught the horse and returned home,| All those who would avail themselves of our 
es a certain vagueness of idea respecting it that) jeading the animal, as he verily believed, though vance pee, who would rather pay us $1,00 
we cannot well conceal. We leave it for poster-| profoundly engaged in his own meditations. He ®°W than $1,50 hereafter, are respectfully refer- 
ity to inquire into the origin of the phrase—only| passed through the bar-ways, let down und put) Ted to our “ TERMS” on the last page. T hose 
this know we, that when aman is so utterly sep-|/up the bars, and having arrived at home, upon who do not pay us by the first of April next, will 
ulchred in his own thoughts that he is heedless| some one’s asking him if he could not find the be charged $1,50. Verlum sat. 
of every thing around him, he is said to be in a) horse, he turned and for the first time discovered) py. A wsnaxra.—This valuable jeurnel comes 
‘ brown study, and probably he is, and he might | that he had been dragging the bridle the whole to us this week, much improved in its mechanic- 
mPOA it until he beceme grey, or - the mans distance and had left the horse - the pasture. al appearance. In typographical execution it is 
tuckians say, ‘ from July to etarnity,’ ere we! The animal, very naturally preferring the fresh now faultless—and its claims to literary excel- 
would willingly disturb him. | green grass of the meadow to the dusty high-) je are already too well established to need any 
be oes not ” poor gat be mi yt ren had slipped the von and wa YOURE) commendation from us. 
ticular dogma to support in Us article—but 4s) student to pursue ‘the even tenor of his way,’ “PBT s i 
a hint to the curious we will just suggest that) too deeply lost in thought to discover the scurvy, To Cornesrospents.—We tender our thanks 
the phrase may owe its parentage to some one of trick that old Dobbin had played upon him. to the author of the critique upon Oriental Poet- 
the numerous family of Browns with which this|| Two other amusing circumstances of the kind ry, which adorns our present number. It is de- 
dirty planet of ours has been or is blessed, who) we will venture to relate, premising that if the cidedly, and unreservedly, and thoroughly excel- 
was or is remarkable for his self-centering hab-| reader be already weary, he may skip them with lent, and we hope we may hear more frequently 
its of thought. But we leave the further inves-) as little remorse as we feel in jumping over N, from its author than we have in days that are 
tigation of the subject to those who love to pry) P. Willis’ « First Impressions’ when reading the. past. 
into a mist, while we proceed to relate a few an-| puff-nurtured Mirror. The first is of a lady,| ‘Female Fate,’’ accompanied by a note from 
ecdotes illustrative of ‘brown studiousness.’ | who was alike distinguished for goodness of the author, stating that the article was hastily 
Every body has heard the story of Sir Isaac) heart and absence of mind. On one of her be-| written. Bah !—therein, sir, you have passed 
Newton's forgetting whether he had eaten his) nevolent excursions she was met by a beggar, a the sentence of condemnation upon your produc- 
cinner or not, but as it is worth a second hearing) stout, hearty looking man, who in a subdued) tion. We are resolved that no one shal! have 





} we venture to repeat it. A friend of the philos-| tone asked her charity. She hesitated—for his, the privilege of filling our columns with bad 


opher called to see him upon some business, but! healthy countenance and portly frame indicated) prose and worsepoetry, witten by steam, except 


Sir Isaac at that particular time was buried in} any thing rather than starvation and debility—| John Neal and ourself. If we had the address of 


business of his own and could not be disturbed.| and hinted to him his ability to work. ‘Oh,’) our correspondent we would return his article 
The friend, of course, was obliged to wait—but) replied he, in a most pitiful tone, ‘1 am deaf and) for revision and correction—as it is, we retain it 
as his appetite at length got the better of his po-| dumb.’ ‘Deaf and dumb !’ exclaimed the kind-| until our ‘haste’ w.ll permit us to read it, 
liteness, he seated himself at the table and made | hearted lady, ‘how unfortunate |’ and without)) From P. X. we hope to hear often—for verily 
a solitary, though a comfortable, dinner from a) further parley, emptied her purse into his hand. | is his harp strung to right musical notes. 


fine chicken which had been prepared for Sir'On her return home she was relating the cir-' 8. C. is respectfully declined. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





—cur 
er Horat. Lib. iv. Car. ii. 


Why is this tumult in my breast f 
The treasures of the Earth are won ; 
Yet my faint spirit seeketh rest, 
And findeth, none. 


in youth I fough. where warriors bled 
To set my native counry free, 
I conquered, and received the meed 
Of victory. 





I found the home of Eloquence ; 
She welcomed me, and called me son : 
1 felt my mind’s omnipotence 
O’er mind begun. 


{ sought wealth by the diamond’ light, 
And by the flash of Eastern goid ; 
My treasures now by number's might 
Cannot be told. 


I know the pleasure friendship gives, 
Mine are the chosen friends of youth ; 
The constant service of the’: lives 
Proclaims their truth. 





My first and youthful love was given 
To one by whom that love was met : 
Her form was grace—her presence heaven— 
She loves me yet. 


i BAL ee ey = is ro a 
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\ feel a father’s holy joys, 
As round my hearth at eventide 
My lovely girl, and noble boys, 
Stand by my side. 


Earth has no more of wealth to give ; 
Ambition, Avarice, Love, and Pride, 
The strongest passions of my life, 
Are satisfied. 


Then why this tumult in my breast, 
Since all that Earth affords is won; 
For my worn spirit seeketh rest, 
And findeth none. 


I strive to hush my clamorous soul 
In vain. It laughs at Glory’s crown ; 
It spurns the heaps of glittering gold, 
And with a frown, 


Turns from bewitching Beauty’s smile.— 
Alas ! too late this truth | find, 
Though Earth may cheat it cannot fill 
The immortal mind. P. X. 





TO THE FIR TREE. 
Why art thou so green, while the grove all arou 
thee 
Stands leafless and sad mid the cold brumal blast ? 


thee 
Is robbed of its beauty, too lovely to last? 


The robin that sung bis shrill matin so sweetly, 
gone ; 
neatly, 


lawn. 


HY rane 
‘ i And dreary and lone seems both valley and hill, 
f q That thou,too, shouldst drop that appearance of glad-| 
ee : ness, 
re * Till Spring with its smiles shall the scenery fill. 
dh J. T. C. 


a 


Why art thou so green while the woodbine that bound 


While perched on thy boughs, from their umbrage has| 
And the wild rose that bloomed in thy shadow so 


Quite withered, has strown its dead leaves on the 


Methinks, while all nature is crowned with sueh sad- 
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The Arabians recommended patience by 
the following proverb: “ Be patient, and 
the mulbury leaf will become satin.” 


Errner Way.—A wag one day asked 
his friend, “ How many knaves ee 
suppose are in this street besides yourself’ 

“ Besides myself!” replied the other in a 
heat, “do you meanto insult me?” “Well, 
then,” said the first, “how many do you 
reckon, including yourself ?” 


A Yankee and an English captain, each 
‘in a schooner, tried their speep in Gibralter 
bay, when our countryman beat John Bull 
jall hollow. They met on shore the next 
| day, and the Englishman swore that he 
‘had never been out-sailed before. ‘Just 
like me,’ said Jonathan, ‘ my Je:nima never 
| beet nothing afore. 





During the war of the Revolution, the 
| following sentiment was ordered to be spok- 
en by every soldier in the ranks of a cer- 
tain company ; “May the alliance between 
|France and America be perpetual.” A 
| Dutchman in the ranks gave birth to much 
merriment by pronouncing it according to 
his version, as follows: “ May all de liars 
||in France be called Peter.” 








A Goop rULE.—Never allow a person 
to carry your kettle of fish—ten to one he 
will upset it, and if he gather up the frag- 
ments to return them to you, he will keep 
it secret that they have been in the dirt. 
Plenty of sugar, much flour and large quan- 
tities of molasses have many a time and 
oft swept the street gutters merely because 
the owner would not carry home his own 
provision—and many a time and oft have 
the porters kept their tongues wisely be- 
‘tween their teeth, very kindly desiring not 
to disturb your complacency by informing 
/you of the accident. 





Friendship is a flower that the devastat- 
ing hand of time cannot crush,nor the light- 
nings scathe. It rears its beautiful head 
in the morning of prosperity, and expands, 
and blooms, and casts its nectareous odor 
‘on the feeling heart—and when the night 
jof adversity sets in, and its chilling, with- 
|jering dews fall upon its inflexible leaves 





and humble stalk, it is not seen to sink be- 
neath the oppressive load, but, like the 
mellifiuous rose,raising itself with its weight 
of gems to kiss the orient’s beams, it springs 


fragrance impart a charm to all around. 
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PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 

if 

if 


Literary Journal, 


A SEMI-MONTHLY PERIODICAL, DEVOTED TO POLITE 
ame ni ria & ARTs, &c, 
simultaneously in the cities of Albany, 
Troy and Schenectady. 
A literary periodical entitled, ‘“Taz Wreatu,” 
was commenced by the subscriber a few weeks 


into a new existence, and its beauty and 


only have been issued, yet it has alread 
itself the favorable of an enlightened, oe 
patronized by many of the most in 
ligent and distinguished citizens of this section 
of the State. He has also received many flatter. 
ing encomiums from his ryan “ped Sar 
from other intelligent and id people whose 
esteem he is proud to have won and whose 
ness he will not soon f He would not, hoy. 
ever, rest satisfied with his present attainment, 
but taking **ONWARD !”’ for his watchword, 
nei r labor nor expense to render his pe. 
riodical worthy the patronage of the liberal ang 
enlightened,—an honor to the State—an honor jy 
American Literature. As a prelimi step to 
this, the editor is induced to change the title of 
his publication—to made it more comprehensive 
in its plan, and, if possible, more acceptable to 
the general reader. The ity of his patrons, 
he believes, will be pleased with the change in the 
name, and they and all others who may fay 
him with their patronage are assured by the edi. 
tor that nothing shall be wanting on his part to 
identify his publication with the literature of ow 
common country—our glorious Fatherland—an 
he respectfully but earnestly calls upon the inte. 
lectual and the gifted, here and elsewhere, to aid 
him in his design. Shall the call be in vain ! 
Why should the South and the West monopo. 
lize all the a literature of the State '!- 
Here are Albany, Troy and Schenectady—a tro 
of cities almost resting in each other's arme~ 
\distinguished for their enterprise, their spirit of 
improvement, their growing intelligence—bu 
where is their literature 1 is learning, 
there is genius, in Albany, in Troy, in Schenec 
jtady—and it is with a hope that this learning, 
\this genius may be enlisted im his undertaking- 
jthat the talent of each city may be roused to: 
generous and ennobling emulation, that induces 
the subscriber to issue his periodical simultane. 
ously in the sister cities. t the literature o 
the East be even with that of the great commer. 
cial city—as distinguished—as exalted—and | 
sit leave as deep and as durable an impress ups 


the age. 

The LITERARY JOURNAL will be devotx 
to the publication of choice Original and Select 
Tales, Biography, Traveling Sketches, Poetry, 
Literary Notices, Amusing Miscellany, Ane 
\dotes, &c. &c. Nothing but what is purely chast: 
in sentiment and gtyle will find admittancce inte 
jits columns. It is the determination of the edi- 

tor to render it a medium of elevated and cha 
|tened thought—a meet companion for the lad 
is boudoir and the gentleman’s study, for th 
brilliant drawing-room and the quiet ide, for 
|the student and the mechanic, the merchant ani 
ithe farmer. It will be the editor’saim to instruct 
and amuse, to awaken and draw forth the dor. 
mant energies of mind, and do his utmost to giv 
to society a high moral and intellectual tone.- 
No space will be devoted to political or theolog: 
cal discussions. In its plan it will interfere with 
ro periodical now in existence in this section o! 
the State, but is intended to occupy a now ur 
occupied field, to supply a deficiency now felt.— 
If the contributions of able and elegant writers, 
and the untiring exertions of the editor to please. 
will render his publication still worthy the appre- 
bation of a discriminating public, that approve 
jtion he believes he shall continue to receive. 

| ‘The LITERARY, JOURNAL will be printe 
jin the quarto form, on a medium sheet, with fa 
jnew type, and will form a volume of nearly 
jlange ages at the close of the year. 

BRMS— One Dollar per annum, payable» 
advance, or One Dollar and Fifty Cents at the ex 
piration of three montns from the time of su) 
scribing. If payment is delayed until the end 0! 
the year, Tio irs will be required. 

No paper discontinued until all arrearag¢s 
are paid, except at the option of the Publisher. 

Orders and communications must be, in 
cases, post oo to the Editor, Sche- 


nectady, N. 
WM. H. BURLEIGH. 




















since in the city of Schenectady. Five numbers|| 


Scuesecrapr, N. Y., Feb. 18, 1836. 
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